decided to take only one blanket and also to leave some of the heavy tins of emergency rations. My pyjamas would also have to be left, so that I need only carry the pack with a tightly rolled blanket on top and, of course, my typewriter. The pack contained toilet articles, a spare shirt, spare socks, bootlaces, and a bottle of whisky bought for £3 at the bar and wrapped lovingly in a towel.
I had a little rehearsal, wearing my trench coat with its fleece lining over the camouflage jacket, then hoisting the pack on to my shoulders, donning the heavy domed helmet and staggering down the room. It was a great effort to move, and my admiration for the real fighting men, who had to carry and use weapons, as well as all the other things, grew to amazement. I had little enough to carry but felt rather like a weedy friend of mine who, when he had first collected all his equipment as an infantryman, found it quite impossible to carry and so took a taxi to the station. I felt inclined to leave the helmet and wear my beret instead, remembering Colonel Coxen's views on the subject. However, as I should have to carry it if I did not wear it, I decided to put it on my head like everybody else.
Everybody knows what it is like trying to sleep when you have in the back of your mind the thought that you must get up early to catch a train or an aeroplane. Multiply that feeling tenfold and you will understand how we felt on that night of March 23, 1945. Your eyes closed through sheer exhaustion, all sorts of phantasmagoria raced through your tired brain. Then you awoke with a start to look at your watch and discover that, after all, only half an hour had passed. So with intervals of dozing and waking the dreadful night hobbled on. In the brief periods of sleep, hideous dreams chased through my overwrought brain.
I crawled out of bed, a demoralised wreck, at about 2 a.m., and never felt less heroic or less like plunging into battle. The hut had half emptied, various people having gone off to other camps and other airfields. Dimly lit by an insufficient number of naked bulbs, it looked more grimly depressing than ever. Garstang was up soon after me, and we went in to a half-cooked breakfast attempting to appear as nonchalant as all the other silent and preoccupied eaters. Thento speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
